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men, and feel that if he is to meet the full burdens of his citizenship in 
future, he has to do his part by personal service toward assuring good 
government, which will efficiently devote itself, through executive and 
legislative, to city, state and national affairs. In a word, we must have 
direct efficiency in government, we must eliminate fraud, penalize those 
who neglect to serve, and emphasize the fact that each and every citi- 
zen has to earn his right to life, liberty and happiness, and that every 
one is conscripted in that sense for public work. 

If we can accomplish a reasonable degree of individual prepared- 
ness, all other matters will naturally follow. We shall then have in- 
dustrial preparedness, which will be so arranged that in the event of 
our being attacked by any foreign power our manufactures and our 
commerce will coordinate to serve our army and navy. 

To detail the mobilization of industry is not my problem. I wish 
merely to indicate the necessity therefor as a part of the preparedness 
which we have neglected. The application of like methods of efficiency 
to army and navy means the elimination of waste. Useless or improp- 
erly located barracks and navy yards are inconceivable in any scheme 
of national defense that is efficient. In view of our expenditures the 
conditions, disclosed by Congressman Gardner and accentuated by later 
developments, constitute a condition of evil for which each preceding 
national administration is responsible, each in turn. That Mr. Meyer 
for the navy, Mr. Stimson for the army, pleaded for freedom and funds 
to do better things does not excuse, but accentuates, the absolute need 
of new methods of efficiency in the service and strict accountability to 
the people. 

We may advocate national defense and Congress may listen to our 
plea, but neither laws nor expenditure can give us real protection or 
preparedness unless we practise efficiency as individuals and as a nation. 



THE WISDOM AND ETHICS OF PREPAREDNESS 

By HBNEY A. WISH WOOD 

NEW YOKE CITY 

AN" examination of history, from the middle of the fifteenth century 
until the present time, discloses the fact that, if the principal 
European nations be lumped, 52 per cent, of their time has been spent 
at peace, and 48 per cent, in warfare. England, in 800 years, has spent 
419 years at war, or over 52 per cent, of her time, while France, in 
the same period, has spent 373 years at war. In the twelfth century, 
England fought over 54 per cent, of her time, while in the nineteenth 
century she fought 53J per cent. Not much of a reduction. France, in 
the twelfth century, fought 36 \ per cent, of her time, and in the nine- 
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teenth century 35 per cent. These figures disprove the erroneous con- 
tention that warfare is decreasing. 

If we turn to Prussia, the most efficiently warlike of all nations, we 
discover a very significant fact. Where, in the seventeenth century, 
Prussia fought 58J per cent, of her time, by the nineteenth century — 
during the latter half of which she may be said to have made and ab- 
sorbed the G-erman Empire — she reduced her years at war to 13 per 
cent. By the development of military prowess and her thorough prep- 
aration she had learned to strike so swiftly and well that her wars were 
over almost before they were begun. If the war chart of Prussia be 
compared with those of other nations, all of whom were less well trained 
and prepared, it will be found that where Prussia quickly finished her 
fights and got back to work, the wars of the other nations were long 
drawn out, due as we know to the necessity of their learning and pre- 
paring to fight after their wars had begun. 

From the foregoing it is clear that the world at large is now, as 
formerly, fighting about one half of its time, but that the nation which 
has made a scientific study of warfare, training and equipping its citi- 
zens thoroughly therefor, has succeeded during the last century in re- 
ducing its periods of warfare to little more than one eighth of its time. 
That military efficiency and readiness have a humanitarian as well as 
an industrial value none can longer doubt. That to be prepared to 
defend ourselves will be as necessary in the future as in the past, the 
scarcely diminished proportion of its time which the world uses in 
warfare indicates. But let us be able to defend ourselves so well that 
our reply to aggression shall be instant success in terminating hostilities. 

At the close of the revolution our army was reduced to eighty men, 
to guard ammunition. By 1812 it had arisen to little more than 6,000, 
I believe, who were widely scattered along our frontiers. At the be- 
ginning of the war of 1812, there were less than 5,000 British troops in 
Canada, while we, having no army capable of dealing with these, were 
compelled to raise and train troops before beginning operations. If 
we could have sent a force of 10,000 regulars promptly into Canada, 
we should have brought the war of 1812 to an immediate and victorious 
conclusion, and have added Canada to our territory. Instead, we began 
to " prepare " after operations had begun, with the result that the war 
dragged on for two and a half years, during which we were compelled 
to raise 527,000 troops, and to lose our capital, which, following the 
Battle of Bladensburg, was taken and burned by the British. In this 
battle 5,400 American troops fled, with a loss of but 8 killed and 11 
wounded, although they were attacked by less than 1,500 British 
regulars. 

The war of 1812 cost, including pensions, $243,000,000. At no 
time during the war had the British more than 16,500 troops in Amer- 
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ica during a single year. Had the United States, from the close of the 
revolution to the beginning of this war, taken the precaution to sup- 
port say an army of 15,000 men, money would have been saved, there 
would have been little loss of life, no loss of industry, and Canada 
would now be part of our territory. 

Upton, our great military historian, has shown us that at the be- 
ginning of the rebellion had the United States had a trained army of 
less than 30,000 men the rebellion could have been suppressed at the 
first Battle of Bull Eun. If such a body of men, of even many times 
this number, had been maintained before the war of secession how little 
their cost would now seem when set against the five billions of dollars 
spent by the north and the south on the war, the four billions of dollars 
since paid out in pensions, the hundreds of thousands of lives lost, the 
ruin of the south, and the interruption of four years of social progress 
and constructive industry. In view of these facts can any one question 
the value of such insurance against war ? 

The general staff of our army has just shown us that the most war- 
like nation of Europe, in times of peace, can deliver upon our shores a 
trained force of 827,000 men in 46 days, and that the most warlike 
nation of Asia can deliver 238,000 men in 63 days. The general staff 
thereupon advises that in order to make us secure the regular army be 
increased at once roughly to 280,000 men, and thereafter be gradually 
added to until it has reached 500,000. And this, which the general 
staff considers a minimum, it says, must largely be supplemented by 
the militia as well as other civilian troops. During Eoosevelt's admin- 
istration we were the world's second naval power; now we are substan- 
tially its fourth, while Germany in sea strength is vastly our superior. 

If the recommendations of the civilian secretary of war be com- 
pared with those of the general staff of the army it will be seen how mis- 
erably insufficient is the plan of the secretary to afford us security in 
the event of attempted invasion. And if the naval increase proposed 
by the civilian secretary of the navy be compared with the naval list of 
Germany, it will instantly appear that when the small and slow plan 
which has been prepared by Mr. Daniels is carried into effect, we shall 
still be vastly inferior to Germany. 

Where the fundamental policies of two nations conflict there is 
bound to be friction, and where there is friction eventually there may 
be war. It is a fact that our Monroe doctrine, which has forbidden 
European nations to colonize in this hemisphere, is in conflict with the 
colonial policy of the German Empire, as may easily be verified by a 
perusal of the words of German economists. As neither nation prob- 
ably will surrender its policy, we find here a point of contact at which 
danger may arise. Wisdom therefore dictates that, if we intend to 
enforce the Monroe doctrine, we provide ourselves with a navy sufficient 
for quick and effective use, if the doctrine be attacked. 
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Our Asiatic exclusion policy, as practised on the Pacific coast, con- 
flicts with the national policy of Japan, which nation insists that its 
citizens everywhere shall be received upon a footing of equality with 
those of the other first powers. Thus, if we intend to maintain our ex- 
clusion policy, it will be necessary for us to have a navy sufficiently 
large to enforce it if challenged. If it so happen that the Monroe 
doctrine and our exclusion policy be challenged simultaneously by 
the nations affected, it will be necessary for us to have a navy large 
enough to defeat the world's second naval power in the Atlantic, and 
the world's fifth naval power in the Pacific. At the present moment 
we could defeat neither the two together, nor the first alone, having long 
since lost to Germany our position of superiority. 

Were Germany, with her superior fleet, to make a feint towards 
South America, and thus draw our fleet in that direction, the remainder 
of her fleet could safely convoy to our shores the 827,000 troops which 
our general staff has stated can be landed here in 46 days, when we 
should suffer the outrage of invasion. If, on the other hand, our fleet 
were retained in northern waters to protect us, then Germany could 
easily establish herself in South or Central America, from which it 
would be next to impossible to drive her. This possibility illustrates 
the imperative need of our having at all times a fleet large enough to 
cover the Atlantic, and the Pacific as well, for, if Japan were to co- 
operate with Germany, we should there have to deal with the fleets 
of that nation, or suffer invasion of our western coast. 

Were Germany to succeed in establishing itself in South or Central 
America, and there create a standing army and a military base, we 
should have the military dangers long threatening Europe reproduced 
within our own hemisphere, and they would soon require us to adopt com- 
pulsory military service and maintain an enormous standing army. If, 
on the other hand, we should shield South or Central America, and 
permit our own shores to lie open, then, as has been stated, we could 
easily be seriously hurt;, for an army could be landed upon Long Island, 
sufficiently near to New York to reduce that city with the mortars 
which have been used with such effect in Belgium. With New York 
City and its surrounding territory in the hands of the enemy, an enor- 
mous indemnity could be levied, in which the whole country would 
have to participate, while humiliating terms of peace could easily be 
dictated. 

In view of the foregoing, it is obvious that it is necessary for us to 
equip ourselves at the earliest moment with (a) a navy sufficiently 
strong to defend ourselves both in the Atlantic and the Pacific ocean3, 
and (6) to establish upon both coasts a mobile army of sufficient di- 
mensions to repel the expeditions of two nations if made simultane- 
ously. 

vol. n. — 25. 
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In view of the mistakes of the past and of the dangers which 
threaten us, it is plain that it would be arrant folly to refuse to carry 
out in full the suggestions of the general staff of the army, and the 
recommendations of the general board of the navy, of which Dewey is 
the head, which have just been made public. For, however much these 
will cost, that cost can be but as nothing to the huge price that we 
shall have to pay in life, devastation and money for our negligence, 
should our invasion occur. 

That preparedness has its ethical side, John Fiske has shown. He 
has said that the closest approach to a condition of perpetual and uni- 
versal peace that it is possible to attain among nations can be achieved 
only when the preponderance of military power has been gathered into 
the hands of the pacific peoples. It is obvious that our own form of 
civilization as well as the forms of civilization enjoyed by the other pacific 
nations are in jeopardy, so long as the machinery of compulsion remains 
wholly in the hands of those bent upon conquest. So it is apparent that 
humanity and the preservation of righteousness throughout the world, 
no less than our own security, require that we shall do our part to re- 
dress the balance of power which too long has been permitted to lie 
with the war-like nations. 1 



THE LOGIC OF PHYSICAL AND MENTAL PEEPAEEDNESS 

Bx NEWELL B. WOODWOBTH, A.M. 

PBESIDENT-GENEBAL, SONS OF THE AMERICAN BEVOLUTION 

THE first chapter of American democracy commenced with the Con- 
tinental Congress and the shots of the " Minute Men " at Lexing- 
ton and Concord, and ended at Yorktown. Now, after more than a 
century and a quarter has passed, the deeper meaning of October 19, 
1781, can be seen more clearly. Then it was only the eager rejoicing 
over a great victory that had been achieved after many depressing 
months, during which the cause of liberty seemed destined to defeat. 
Now it is seen as a momentous event upon which was to be predicated 
the Treaty of Paris, which was to give the opportunity for the develop- 
ment of the greatest representative government the world has ever 
known — a government standing for the highest ideals of individual 
liberty and equality and of national and international rights of hu- 
manity. Thus, through the intervening years since Cornwallis capitu- 
lated, a greater responsibility has been developing, as the nation has 

i Authorities consulted: Besearches of Woods and Baltzley; Upton's "Mili- 
tary Policy of the United States"; The German economists, Schmoller, Hotzsch, 
Vintzer, Unold, etc.; Beport, 1915, War College division, General Staff U. S. 
Army. 



